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of any one in mines under ten years old, children 
of very tender age were taken down by covetous 
jor needy parents, and engaged by unscrupulous 
managers. Inquirers met with the greatest dif_i- 
culty in ascertaining the real ages of the juvenile 
operatives. Seven or eight years was not uncom- 
mon in various districts ; nor was six very rare ; 
and the remarkable instance of a child of four was 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, forthree months| encountered. This was in the Hill’s-lane pit, be- 
if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any longing to the Madeley-wood company, Shrop- 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid in; shire a I say. Jovas.” said the ground-bailiff 
advance, six and a-half cents. a sag vs Coe ere ; ." 
“a <n there are very few children working in this 
mine; I think we have none under ten or eleven.” 
From “The Leisure Hour” | ‘Phe collier immediately replied, “Sir, my boy is 
Boyhood Underground. only a little more than four.” ‘ Well,” rejoined 
Trappers, fillers, slack-beys, pitchers, pushers, | the manager, “ I suppose that you take good care 
drivers, and other technicalities, not remarkable; of him; you take him up and down when you go 
for either intelligibleness or euphony, occur in the} yourself.” 
nomenclature of our coul districts, to denote the| perly been rendered penal; and we may think 
juveniles in the pits, according to their various 
kinds of occupation and labour. The “trapper,” | the pits to commence. 
or air-door boy, has the charge of a door placed in| |The trappers are always the youngest in a coal 
a road along which horses, men, and boys have to| pit. 


even ten years of age a little too early for life in|some derangement in the ventilation. 


OURNAL. 


hours from the pit for eating, washing, and playing.” 
| Little is it imagined by the mothers of England in 
suburban villas, with their children grouped around 
ia bright fireside, that other children have to rise 
while theirs are slumbcring, and go down to black- 
ness of darkness, while theirs roam the fields in 
the sunshine, in order to win the coal which en- 
livens the domestic heath ! 

| The long wearisome hours of working time are 
often passed with a damp floor to sit or stand 
| upon, and the trappers are necessarily exposed to 
drafts. When the doors are closed, the strong 
jair-current may be heard sighing, hissing, whist- 
‘ling, or screaming, according to its strength, in 
|the endeavour to proceed onwards through the 
ichinks and crevices. The “doors are a singing,” 
\is the pitman’s phrase for this wild music. It is 


This abuse of childhood has very pro-| not always listened to with agreeable feelings, for 


when unusually loud there is reason to apprehend 
But the 
great grievance of the trapper’s lot is the solitude 
to which he is consigned, only interrupted by the 


Pitiable indeed is their lot from its seclu-| brief passage of the coal-wagons, and the darkness 





pass, but through which it is essential to the ven-|sion, gloom, and extreme monotony. Owing to| 
tilation of the mine to prevent the currrent of air| these circumstances, they are in general very shy, 
from the downcast shaft from sweeping, in order| have seldom anything to say for themselves, aud 
that this current may be forced round the other| 


roads and workings of the pit. The duty of the| or surprise. Labour there is none, nor exertion 


trapper is to open this door as occasion may re- 
quire, aud then to shut it again as quickly as 
possible ; and on his keeping the door constantly 
shut, excepting at the moment when persons are 


further than is requisite to open and shut a door. 
'In a hole scooped out for them at their post, or 
crouching in a corner upon their heels, the little 
urchins sit with a string in their hands attached 


passing through it, the safety of the mine and the) to the door. 
lives of the persons employed in it entirely de- 


pend. The “‘fillers’’ craw] after the adult colliers,| which it does of its own weight, the instant the 


in which he is immured. Occasionally the little 
fellows may be so posted as to be near the shaft; 
to which they can sometimes run, and enliven 


a question will often elicit only the stare of vacancy | themselves with a view of the iron buckets going 


up or coming down, snatching a bird’s-eye peep 
at the daylight aloft. In some collieries also, 
candles are supplied by indulgent managers, while 
bits of tallow to form a light may be given by 
some good-natured collier passing by as a treat. 


They pull it open the moment they | But darkness and seclusion—above all things most 
hear the approach of a corve, letting it fall to,|intolerable and ungenial to young children—con- 


stitute the rule. ‘* On one occasion,” observes a 


or hewers, into the narrow spaces where they are| vehicle has passed. Were it not for this interrup-| visitor, “as I was passing a little trapper, he beg- 


hammering at the coal above or before them, and/| tion, their lot would be solitary confinement of the 
which in very thin seams only admit of work be-| worst order. 
ing done in a kneeling position, or sitting, bend-| 
ing double, lying on one side, or on the back. The|run off to the nearest man, to get him to do it for| 
larger pieces are pushed out by these attendants,|them. If not quick in opening the door in time, 
and carried away to fill the corves, skips, or car-|a thump or kick will perhaps be bestowed by the 
riages in which they are removed. The “ slack-| irritable passenger, or some horrible hobgoblin 
boys” likewise crawl in to rake the small coal and/ story be mentioned to frighten the poor child in| 





dust, termed slack, into baskets, and dispose of it| 


elsewhere. The “ pitchers” are employed in ba- 
lancing and adjusting the coals in the skips, so as 
to build up a load, and in arranging the requisite 
tackle about them. In the mines in which the 
seama of coal are too narrow and the roads too low 


for horses to go up to the workings, “ pushers,” | 


“hurriers,” or “ thrusters” —names denominating 
the same class—are engaged in pushing the car- 


tiages from the workings to the horseways, or the| 


whole distance to the foot of the shaft. _The voca- 


tion of the ‘drivers’ requires no explanation ;| 


but it is by far the best kind of occupation in pits, 
giving them exercise with little labour, and some 
degree of variety. It may also be remarked in 
passing, that their charge, horses, ponies, or asses, 
thrive remarkably underground, get fat, sleek, and 
well conditioned, however deleterious the sites are 
to men and boys. The domesticated cat likewise 
occasionally finds a comfortable home in these sub- 
terranean regions, and obtains plenty of game, rats 
and mice abounding in many of the pits. 
Previous to the passing of Lord Asbley’s act, 
March 1, 1843, which prohibited the employment 





the darkness. From the nature of their office, the 
doorkeepers are compelled to be in the pit the 
| whole of the working-time. When a colliery is in 
full work, three sets of men commonly divide the 
| twenty-four hours between them, each set working 
|eight hours; but there will be only two sets of 
boys to three of the adults, so that the former 
have to be immured for twelve hours together, 
| often commencing from a very early period in the 
morning, and ending late in the afternoon. We 
will give a case in point, that of Thomas Rokeby, 
a trapper in Flatworth pit, in the northern coal 
district. His mother stated, that the “boy was 
at school at three years old, and his father wished 
to make him a better scholar before he went down. 
Always puts him to bed early, because he must get | 
up every working morning at three o’clock ; and he | 
often rubs his eyes when he is woke, and says he| 
has only just been to sleep. He gets up at three 
A.M. and goes down the pit at four o'clock, He} 
gets his dinner directly he goes home, about half-past 
four or a quarter to five Pp. M., and then he washes 
himself, and goes ta bed between six and seven 
o’olock ; so that he will never be up more than two 





ged me for a little grease from my candle. I found 


If anything impede the shutting of|that the poor child had scooped out a hole in a 
the door, they remove it, or if unable to do so,|great stone, and having obtained a wick, had 


manufactured a rude sort of lamp; and that he 
kept it going as well as he could by begging con- 
tributions of melted tallow from the candles of any 
Samaritan passers-by.”” It is painful to contem- 
plate this dull, dungeon-like life. Well might the 
stanzas of the “ Trapper’s Petition” be indited : 


“Father! must I go down with you 
Into that dark and dismal hole, 
And leave the sky above so blue, 
Buried amidst the blackest coal? 


Father! I want to go to play, 

I’ve had no play since Monday last ; 
OQ! let me have one hour to-day, 

And then [ll work and do a vast !* 


O! let me play a pretty game 
With Tom and Bill upon the heap, 
And I shall do my work the same— 
For then [ shall not fall asleep. 


Just let me get those pretty flowers 
Down in the field beside the stream ; 
Then I shall while away the hours 
As though I lay in pleasant dream. 


Well, father! if I must go down, 
Just hold me tight upon your knee; 
But get me work in yon big town, 
And let me life and daylight see |” 


* A provincialism for doing a great deal. 





Can none of the employers of these lads do some- 
thing to ameliorate their condition ? 

Though apparently a probable event, there is 
little danger of the urchins losing themselves in 
the pits, for they are commonly taken down and 
brought up again by relatives or friends. 
post in the interval is likewise completely station-| 
ary ; and they are effectually prevented wandering 
from it by the certainty of rough punishment, not 
to mention the fear of hobgoblins, whose fame is | 
kept alive for the express purpose of restraint. | 
Yet the case has occurred, and very recently, in| 
1852, in one of the Welsh pits. A boy, William | 
Withers, went down on a Friday morning, with | 
his father as usual. Having forgot something, he 
returned to fetch it, and on procceding alone along 
the subterrancan road, his light went out. He 
consequently lost his way, wandered into some old 
workings, and nothing was known of him till the | 
following Monday, when he was fortunately found, 
but in a very weak state, and taken home. Dur- | 
ing the whole time he had only his Friday’s din- 
ner for his support. He gave the following ac- | 
count of himself :—“ After L lost my light, I tuund 
that I was lost and in a strange road. I could | 
hear my father at work all day on Friday. 1 
knocked at the side, and made as much noise as 1 | 
possibly could, but no one answered me. They 
all went out that night, leaving me there; I cried 
very much. I thought I saw the stars two or| 
three times, although I was a hundred yards un- 
der ground. I saved my dinner as much as I 
could, only eating a bit at a time, not knowing 
whether I should ever be found. The pit broke 
(work) on Saturday morning, so there was no 
work until Monday morning. ‘The whole time I 


had been wandering about in the dark, when | 
heard the hauliers (horse-drivers) and I made my 


way to them.” The boy did not know what day 
it was when he was rescued; and so long had the 
dreary time of his imprisonment appeared to him, 
that he fancied he had been lost a week. 
(To be concluded.) 
‘sicechipelihlinhiiiniss 
For “ The Friend.” 
“ About the First month, 1678, I found some 
powerful drawings in the love of God, to go down 
once more into Yorkshire, where I had had much 
service for the Lord, but had not been there for 
about six or seven years. So I went down to 
Hull, and visited the churches about Holderness, 
Hull, Beverly, Maiton and York; in all which 
places, I saw the glory of the temple of my God 


Their |and thy gentleness hath made me great.” | 


\ed character of the tribes of Africa, we occasional- 


THE FRIEND. 


his kingdom—“‘a feast of fat things full of mar-|their brethren can give. This fence, which hag 
row, of wines on the lees well refined.” They |been set up by the Tiead of the church, cannot be 
will be able to adopt the language of the Psalmist, | broken down with impunity. It is for the health 
‘Thou hast also given me the shield of thy sal-|and welfare of the body, and those who trample it 
vation, and thy right hand hath holden me up, | under foot, will lose the divine life, and their abi- 
[lity to support his precious cause. They will be 
—_—_++—_ entangled in difficulties, out of which they cannot 
African Kindness, jextricate themselves, and be disqualified for ad- 
Notwithstanding the heathenism and unciviliz |™'»istering the discipline on future occasions, 





For “The Friend.” 
On Shooting Stars and Meteorites. 
(Concluded from page 148.) 

With respect to the identity of shooting stars 
and solid meteorites, Humboldt seems to be in 
doubt ; and remarks, that this identity, “has not 
been by any means proved hitherto.” Were they 
“The wi . the same, it is natural to suppose that on the 

1e winds roared, and the rain fell, m ° . 
The poor white man, faint and weary, came and sat un- | OCC#sion of such an TERRORS shower of shooting 

der our tree. stars, as that of Eleventh mo. 1833, some 
He has no mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind | metcoric stones would have been observed to fall ; 
his corn. ; : whereas there is not a single instance on record, 
Let us pity the white man—no mother has he,” &. | whore these showers have been accompanied by 
the descent of a meteorite. Baron Humboldt, 
however, regards meteorites as similar in their 


ly hear of their tender-hearteduess and kind feel- 
ings towards others. Many of our older friends 
will remember the touching lament of some African | 
females over the celebrated traveller Mungo Park, 
many years ago, when he came to their village, in 
the interior of the country, in a state of great des- 
titution, friendless and forlorn— 


In page 174 of our last volume a very touching | 
instance of African sympathy and kindness is re- 
corded. It is shown on the occasion of the severe | origin to shooting stars, viz; as small planetary 
illness of Mr. Hinderer, our missionary of Ibadan, | masses or asteroids, revolving in space about the 
by a young heathen war-chief, whose heart ap-|sun, which occasionally intersect the earth’s orbit, 
peared to have been a good deal attracted towards |and are drawn to it by its superior gravity. After 
the missionaries. Indeed, the interest and sym-|a careful examination and comparison of the seve- 
pathy of many of the natives on that occasion |ral hypothesis put forward by writers on this sub- 
were truly remarkable: they were continually |ject, the evidence appears to preponderate in 
coming to Mrs.Hinderer, treading with light step, | favour of the conclusion, that solid meteorites are 
and asking her, in a whisper, “ Is father better?” | probably ejected from the voleanoes of the moon, 
The young warrior, however, by name Olomloyo, |and we shall give an exposition of the arguments 
came every day, and was well nigh heartbroken. |and facts, which may be adduced in support of 
“ He told me,” says Mrs. Hinderer, ‘‘ that I must |this theory. It was first suggested, in 1660, by 
pray much for my husband.” The latter was jan Italian philosopher, Terzago, and afterwards by 
suffering greatly from thirst and exhaustion, and | Olbers in 1795. Laplace advocated it firmly, and 
felt a strong desire for some oranges, the season|it has been subsequently held by Berzelius, Biot, 
for which was, however, past. There was notone| Brandes, Poisson, Quetelet, Arago and Benzen- 
to be had. This was mentioned to Olomloyo, who | berg. 
immediately sent his servants out intothe country} Berzelius was untiring in his chemical analysis 
to see if they could procure any; but in vain.|of meteone stones, and was convinced of their 
The chief was very sorry. He said, however,|mineral character from these investigations; he 
that he must have some ; and he therefore set off | remarks, * As it is absurd to suppose that mine- 
himself on horseback, galloping to several farms |rals can be formed in the air out of the elements 
in search ; and at night be returned with no small jof the air, they cannot be atmospheric products ; 
delight and brought back eleven. He took them |and the Jess so, as many of them present cavities 
immediately to the sick missionary, and waited | which are filled with a mineral of another colour, 
until he saw him devour one, almost greedily. The |and probably of a different composition, which it 
young chief was so pleased that tears filled his eyes. | were a plain absurdity to consider as being possi- 
Mr. Hinderer tricd to thank him for his kindness. |bly formed in them during the few moments the 











shine forth in great splendour, notwithstanding 
all the rage of the adversary; and I had a preci- 
ous service in every place, und the hearts of many 
were opened, and the souls of many dear friends 
were truly refreshed, and the bread of life was 
plentiful among us to our mutual joy and rejoicing. 
My soul was greatly comforted to sce so many ot 
the ancients, and honourable men and women 
abiding in their places, und growing up in the 
house of God as fellow helpers in the gospel with 
us.” —S. C. 

What has been may be brought to pass again 
through the mercy and power of the same gracious 
Lord, notwithstanding the rage and subtilty of the 
adversary, which he is exerting in various ways 
to beguile, and to destroy the Lord’s people. Let 
us hold fast our faith and confidence in the unal- 
terable compassion of the Shepherd of Israel, and 
he will foil the devil in all his stratagems, and 
open a way for his suffering seed to escape. The 
horse and his rider will be thrown into the sea, 
and ancients and honourable servants of the living 


God, we may trust, will again rejoice in beholding jenclosure of Truth, and the fellowship of the 


the arising and dominion of the Prinee of life and 
peace, and their souls be satisfied with the wine of 


Olomloyo, however lifted up his hand, and said, | attraction of the earth would suffer so heavy a body 
‘don’t speak! I am too glad.” ito remain in the atmosphere. ‘They become such 
Who could have expected such sympathy and ten-|elsewhere. They are not cast out from the vol- 
derness, as well as such good breeding, from an un-|eanoes of the earth, for they fall everywhere, not 
converted war-chief at heathen Ibadan? Surely| merely, nor oftenest in the near or remote neigh- 
there is much reason to hope for success of the} bourheod of a volcano. Their external appearance 
Gospel amongst such characters. ‘is unlike a terrestrial mineral—unlike anything 
Colonization Herald. | which voleanoes eject. Their containing unoxy- 

a 'dized malleable iron proves that water is not found, 

For “The Friend.” |and perhaps not air in their furmer abode. They 

When John Richardson travelled in this coun-|must therefore come from some other planet 
try, he says, “1 found it much my work, to be | which has. voleanoes. The one nearest us is the 
engaged in the discipline of the church, which| moon, and the moon has gigantic voleanoes com- 
was very low in many places; yet there was a|pared with the earth. The moon has no atmos- 
willingness in Friends’ minds to be helped in that| phere to retard the path of projectiles. Collee- 
needful concern. For surely it is a good fence, | tions of water do not appear to exist upon it. In 
and a help to keep the righteous in, and hurtful|a word, among the probable sources, the moon 
land wicked things and doings out, if the same be|is the most probable.” He argues from the fact 
rightly handled, and extended as it ought to be, |that some meteorites contain no native iron, whil-t 
\in the love and wisdom of God.” This highly | the majority do, that there are two lunar vol- 
favoured man saw that the righteous have need of |canoes from whence these bodies are projected ; 
instrumental help to keep them within the safe|and his solution of the cause of their heat and 
‘explosion is, that the former is the result of the 
church. Good men are exposed to temptation as|extreme condensation of the air by the falling 
well as others, and are benefitted by all the aid|body, and being thus heated, ecrtain gases are 
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ignited in its internal cavities which give rise to| theory of the lunar origin of the meteorites, it may 
the explosion. be stated that the moon is the only large body in 
Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, in a late number of| space of which we have any knowledge, possessing 
the American Journal of Science and Arts, has/ the requisite conditions demanded by the physical 
published an Essay on Meteorites, in which he|and chemical properties of meteorites; and that 
advocates the selenic or lunar theory with great they have been thrown off from that body by vol- 
cogency of reasoning of which the following is a|canic action, (doubtless long since extiuct,) and 
condensed capitulation :— encountering no gaseous medium of resistance, | 
First, That all meteoric masses have a commu-! reached such a distance as that the moon exer- 
nity of origin. cised no longer a preponderating attraction ; the 
This inference is deduced from their chemical | detached fragment possessing an orbital motion 
composition and external form. 
every variety of irregular shape, having the ap-| with all parts of the moon, but now more or less | 
pearance of being forcibly detached or broken from | modified by the projectile force and new condition 
a larger mass. of attraction in which it was placed with reference 
Now, were they cosmical in their origin, that is| to the earth, acquired an independent orbit more 
formed by nature in individual and distinct masses, | or less eliptical. This orbit, necessarily subject to 
and provided with an orbital motion in space, as| great disturbing influences, may sooner or later | 
the earth and planets, they must, in conformity | cross our atmosphere, and be intercepted by the | 
with the laws of dynamic force, have assumed a body of the globe.” 
spherical or spheroidal form; or supposing they} The study of shooting stars and meteorites has 
were suddenly formed in the elevated regions of! justly claimed greater attention from modern phi- 
the atmosphere, they must necessarily have been losophers than was formerly accorded to this sub- 
in a soft and plastic condition when first so agglo- ject ; and in proportion as the field of observation, | 
merated, and would, like shot falling from a tower, | and the number of observers has been extended, | 
take a globular shape in their descent. 'the importance of this branch of celestial physics 
The existence of metallic iron in these bodies in| has been appreciated, and proved itself an auxili- 
an unoxydized state, is conclusive evidence that| ary, in sustaining and illustrating the universality 
oxygen as a gaseous element, or combined in wa-| of those laws, which govern the operations of na- 
ter, is not found where meteorites are generated. | ture from the smallest stone to the vast orb of the 
Although all metcorites are not composed of pre-| sun itself. Not the least interesting of the results | 
cisely the same elements combined in equal pro-| of this increased investigation, is the well attested | 
portions, yet there are some constituents which | fact, that the principles of Dalton’s atomic theory | 
are common to all of them, and their general of chemical combiuation and affinity, are equally | 
family resemblance is so marked as to be unmis-| exemplified by the analysis of meteorites as by 
takeable to the chemist. A mineral which has} that of terrestrial objects ; thus affording another 
been termed Schretbersite, is universally present) link to connect our globe with other cosmical | 
in them, and is wholly unknown iu any terrestrial | bodies. It has been considered one of the triumphs | 
substance. : of modern science to show by the aid of powerful 
Secondly, That they have all been subjected t0\ telescopes, that the binary stars, which are so 
a more or less prolonged igneous action, corre-| remote from our system as to be invisible to the 
sponding to that of terrestrial volcanoes. This is} ynassisted sight, revolve about each other in obe- 
proved by their crystalline structure, in which the|dicence to the same mysterious law of gravity 
sulphuret and phosphuret of the metals constitut-| which governs this portion of the universe ; but is| 
ing the mass, are completely separated in the form | it not an equally important fact with regard to 
of nodules, in a manner which could only have’ the proof of unity of design in the Divine Author 
been accomplished by the continuous agency of| of nature, that the proportions in which the ulti- 
heat for a long period. If therefore these bodies! mate particles of matter combine to form organic 
have been forcibly driven off from the same large | substances in the moon, are the same as govern 
mass distinct from the earth, where neither water! those of a body of 240,000 miles from it? Me- 
nor air existed to oxydize their peculiarly suscep-| teoric stones possess an unusual interest when re- 
tible elements; if it is a pre-requisite of their! garded as the only tangible representatives we) 
present organic frame that they should have been| aye of the materials of which other heavenly | 
the subjects of prolonged igneous influence, such | bodies are composed. As has been stated, when 
as is universally believed to have upheaved the lofty | submitted to chemical analysis, they resolve into the | 
craters of the moon, then the ascription of their same simple substances with which we are familiar | 
origin to that planet is certainly the most plausi-' jn terrestrial objects, and to those who regard it as| 
ble theory to which we can refer for the solution | inconsistent with the Divine economy, that so| 
of this singular plenomenon. ~~ many millions of spheres should have been created | 
It is urged by some philosophers in objection to) without intelligent beings to people them, this 
this hypothesis, that the force necessarily exerted | consideration may afford a stepping stone to ad-| 
by the lunar volcanoes to discharge bodies beyond | vance the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, on the | 


the sphere of the moon’s attraction, must be vastly supposition that the analogy extends to animated | 
greater than anything known in reference to those | existence. 7 C. R. 


of the earth. 

Dr. Peters, who observed and accurately mea- | Selected. 
sured the velocity of the stones discharged from | 
the crater of Aitna, gives 1250 feet per second as 
its maximum. Whereas Laplace computed that 
the initial velocity required to carry a stone from| Real benevolence of feeling will always prompt 
the moon to the earth, would be 7862 feet per|to benevolence in action, and the person who pro-| 
second. This objection, however, .is of no weight, | fesses an anxiety for the eternal felicity of men 
as there is no cause for circumscribing the projectile | may be doubted if he does not strive, as far as his 
force of the lunar volcanoes within the limits of| power extends to promote their earthly happiness. 














—__+o—_—_—__ 


Benevolence. 


“Tn faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind's concern is Charity.” 








They are of|and an orbital velocity which it had in common |. 


Christian to give alms to the poor as to pray to his 
God. It is not at the option of such an one to 
say he will do as he pleases with his own. The 
earth is the Lord’s, and he has commanded those 
to whom he commits its stewardship to distribute 
liberally, ad he who docs not obey, has little rea- 
son to believe himself animated by the spirit of 
that religion, which is “ pure and undefiled before 
God.” 
cnninieeetifliiitiment 
For “The Friend.” 

Will the Editor of the Friend give the follow- 
ing testimony a place in its columus? James 
N. Richardson was a worthy elder, held in high 
esteem among Friends in Ireland ; where he re- 
sided. A SuBscrIBER. 

The following paper was written by James N. 
Richardson during his last illness, and was given, 
three days before his close, to two Friends in the 
station of Ministers, to be made use of in whatever 
way they thought proper :—he died in the Fifth 
month, 1847. 

Being confined with cold for nearly three weeks, 
and at the beginning having much time in my 
lonely hours for contemplation, my mind very fre- 
quently turned toward our beloved religious So- 
ciety, and the present afflicted state of it wherever 
located. 

I have endeavoured for right direction whether 
to do or suffer, and I think, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that at the present there is little room 
to move for those who love, and most surely be- 
lieve in the ancient doctrines and testimonies com- 
mitted to our worthy elders, and promulgated by 
them to the world fearlessly, through deep suffer- 
ings, grievous scourgings and buffctings, noisome 
prisons and filthy dungeons, even to the loss of 
life, which they did not count dear in comparison 
of being found faithful to their holy leader, our 
dear Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ : — and 
handed down to us a Society to uphold and main- 
tain undiminished and without compromise. 

My mind seems to settle down in the belief that 
the compact is so strong, and the influence so great, 
of the chief promoters of these unquakerly, Epis- 
copalian doctrines and views, that the humble- 
minded, faithful believer in the true Christian 
views of our worthy predecessors, must be willing 
to suffer all the appointed baptisms. 

There seems arayed so much talent; so much 
wealth, so much worldly influence, combined 
with holding high stations in the Church, that 
things are likely for a time to be carried ina 
wrong course: these new views are agreeable to 
the people who like an easy worldly religion :— 
patient, waiting exercise is irksome ;— does not 
suit the itching ears; so instead of this right 
qualification, waiting to be baptised into a sense 
and state of meetings, and concerned to feel a 
renewal of Divine power, the people are fed with 
a mere recital of the truths of the Gospel, and 
given to rest in an assent or belief in the ever 
blessed sacrifice, and what our dear Lord has done 
for mankind without us: by this belief they are 
taught to think they are safe, without being led 
to deep searching of heart, and continued watch- 
ing unto prayer; which will produce good works 
or fruits, and progress to sanctification, which must 
be attained before we are in a capacity to witness 
justification :—hence we have, especially in Eng- 
land, long lifeless sermons, calculated to fill the 
head, but never reach the heart. 

O! how I have been tried with these commu- 
nications like words of course, all the same from 





those on the earth. It may be, and probably is,!No one virtue was so often inculcated and insisted 
immeasurably greater as indicated by the immense |on by our Saviour, as that of almsgiving, and to 
height of some of the lunar mountains. none other was promised such sure and rich re- 


time to time, till the mind is wearied, and the- 
heart that is panting for living bread is sick. 
I believe we must be willing, till the Lord is 


In the words of Prof. Smith, “To sum up the|ward. It is just as much the duty of the rich| pleased to say “it is enough,” to bear and furbear, 
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(the cause is His) yet I have no doubt He sees |small-pox, which yielded very soon under judici-| we ought to hold them with a loose grasp—to use 
the trials of His afflicted children ; and although ous treatment; and by timely vaccination of|them as not abusing them, that we may prove 
I may not live to see it, I fully believe this thing | nearly the whole family, we trust its further ex- | ourselves good stewards, “faithful over a few 
will not stand : Lut that the testimonies of Truth | tension has been stayed. | things,” and worthy through Him whom we seek 
and the Christian doctrines given to this people to | To our kind physician, Dr. Caspar Wister, who| to honour, to be made rulers over many things in 
bear will not be allowed to fall to the ground: but) performed this arduous duty, as well as for his|his heavenly kingdom.—Sarah Louisa Taylor. 
that an honest, humble-minded people will be | assistance so cheerfully rendered at all times, we} 
enabled again to raise the standard of Truth, and |are under much obligation; his prompt attention | Ta 
to promulgate the same, and carry on the work |and medical skill, no doubt having often been in-| Om Tree Worship. 

designed, thus marred by zeal and creaturely ac-|strumental in arresting disease; but above all, Much has been written and said of the nature of 
tivity ; and that the heterodox doctrines spread by our gratitude is due to the Great Preserver whose the worship due from man to his Creator, of its 
Gurney and Ash, will remain on the shelf unasked | tender regard, we humbly trust, continues towards sublimity and its purity; but 2 is comprised in 
for. our helpless charge. the few, yet comprehensive words of the All-see. 

Before the late London Yearly Meeting it was) The favourable accounts of those bound out, are |ing Redeemer and final Judge of all worshippers to 
insisted there should be no division, but all must/ we think, in good proportion to the whole num-/|the woman of Samaria,—* God is a Spirit, and 
be unity and harmony! as if true unity can be | ber—our children are so young when apprenticed, | they that worship him, must worship him in spi- 
brought about by the contrivance of men, however that it would be hardly fair to attribute failures/rit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to 
influential ! |in good character to any supposed deficiency in | worship him.” 

Surely the true unity isin our Holy ead, Christ | their early training at the Shelter, and therefore} Whilst we neglect not the “ assembling of our- 
Jesus, and emanates from Him, the fountain of} we would not be deterred by such examples from | selves together as the manner of some is,” which 
love; whilst all the contrivances of men will be | endeavouring to sow the morning seed, as we know jis an important duty for all to whom ability is 
found no more than as a rope of sand ; and whilst|not but this also may prosper under the divine | afforded, let us not, when thus assembled, suffer 
harmony was being openly proclaimed, hundreds | blessing—and we earnestly desire, that those to our minds to wander from Him, who is the foun. 
around knew that no such state of things existed!) whom they have been indentured, may not be too |tain of living water, for he has testified, “ Who. 

J. N. Ricuarpson. | easily discouraged on discovering such evil dispo- | soever drinketh of the water that I shall give him, 

Glenmore, Ninth of Tenth Month, 1846. sitions, the sad inheritance of a fallen nature, as shall never thirst, bat the water that [ shall give 
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may sooner or later be developed; but rather seek 
diligently for that grace in themselves, and in their 
|charge, which is sufficient to enable them to per- 
\severe in the conflict, and finally to overcome. 


It gives us pleasure to express our acknowledg- | 


As the period returns which calls for a publish-|ments to Jacob Snider, Alderman, who most 
ed statement of our yearly proceedings, we some-| kindly executes indentures, and does all other 
times query with ourselves, what material have| business for us in his line, and by presenting to 
we to vary the oft told tale, and we are almost | us his binding fees, becomes an annual donor to 
ready to desist from the attempt thus to renew an/the Institution to a considerable amount. 
interest in our welfare; yet, in our brief sketches} It will be seen by a reference to our Treasurer’s 
of the every-day concerns of a now old established | statement, that several of our deceased friends 
Institution, we need not seek to gratify the taste | have klndly remembered us by a legacy; yet our 
for novelty, but simply to remind our friends of | regular income from annual subscriptions, and the 
the little flock we are tending, and to meet the interest on investments, still falls far short of our 





kind inquiries of those who may be asking “Is it 
well with the children?” 
Our school remains under the charge of the 


‘expenditures; so that if it had not been for sea- 


sonable replenishing by donations of money, pro- 
| visions, clothing, &c., from many benevolent 


him, shall be in him a well of water springing up 
|into everlasting life.’ 
| We may remember when “the sons of God 
|came to prescnt themselves before the Lord, Satan 
came also amongst them,” 
'whereby he endeavours to draw the sincere, seek- 
|ing soul from off the watch, and prevent it from 
‘receiving that living water, which will alone nou- 
|rish and sustain the immortal spirit in this world, 
/and enable it to partake of the never-ending joys 
|of a happy eternity. We may remember for our 
/encouragement the impressive language,—“ Re- 
|sist the devil, and he will flee from you; draw 
nigh unto God, and he will draw nigh unto you.” 
As we are concerned to worship Him in spirit 
and in truth, he will, in the riches of his mercy, 
cause us to feel the sweet incomes of his Divine 
love, and refresh our hearts with his life—giving 


many are the devices 


same teachers as were in office at the time of our | friends, to whom our grateful acknowledgments | presence; giving us to know in whom our trust 


last annual report; and they continue industri- 
ously and efficiently engaged in the discharge of 
their duty,—the children giving evidence in good 
spelling, writing, and other exercises, as well as 
in general obedient conduct, of the care bestowed 
upon them. We were pleased lately on examin- 
ing several specimens of creditable writing, with 
one by a little girl, in a good free hand, and cor- 
rect spelling, containing sentiments of gratitude 


to her teachers for their instructions, and to her | 


heavenly Father for her comfortable home and 
lodging—it being a spontaneous offering, clothed 
in simple but expressive language. 


There are now 76 children in the Shelter, from | 


60 to 65 of whom attend school. 

When we say that the Friend who has for many 
years fulfilled her trust so faithfully as matron, 
still occupies that station, it would seem super- 
fluous to remark, that the different branches of 
her department continue to bear evidence of her 
carefuluess and efficiency ; whether we take a sur- 
vey of the details of household economy, or ob- 
serve the contented, healthful and neat appear- 


ance, and orderly deportment of the children—yet | 


our well placed confidence does not preclude the 


regular inspection of our superintending commit- | 


tee, during the rotation of weekly visits. 

The health of our large family has continued 
with little interruption ; a circumstance which 
speaks well for the healthfulness of the situation, 
the wholesome and plentiful diet, and the constant 
care extended. Within the last few weeks, how- 
ever, we have had a few cases of varioloid and 


are due, we should have found it difficult to ba- 
lance our accounts ;—the high prices of provisions, 
|which have occasioned such general distress, have 
‘drawn heavily upon our resources also; yet rely- 
ing upon past benefits, we trust that while the 
sympathies of those who regard the poor are flow- 
ing so freely into new channels, the Shelter for 
Coloured Orphans will continue to be thus kindly 
‘remembered. 


Summary of Treasurer’s Account. 
| Payments for family expenses, $4,012 56 
Investments, . . : 7,100 


$11,112 56| 


Balance on hand, First 
mo. 1, 1855, 

Ree’d subscriptions and 
donations, Xc., 5,177 

Legacies, . . . . 4,395 


$23 09 


29 
00 


$9,595 38 
Scrip sold, and mortgage 
Sy < s « 2,175 00-$11,770 38 
Balance on hand, First mo. 1, 1856, $657 82 
| The greatest earthly blessings may be so unduly 
estimated, as to become our idols, and we may be 
|as much ensnared by them, as endangered by our 
\spiritual foes. A little reflection on the slight- 
|ness of the tenure, by which we possess our tem- 
| porary cnjoyments, is sufficient to convince us, that 
\ 


is. Itis by seeking him in “ spirit and in truth,” 
that our path spiritually is known to be illuminated 
by His blessed presence, warming and refreshing 
our spirits ; and a precious sweetness covers the 
minds of those who, when assembled for divine 
worship, thus seek him, which enables them to 
experience the truth of the declaration,—* It is 
good for us to be here.” 

When we reflect on the necessity, there is for 
‘each one to endeavour to make their “ calling and 
election sure,” and the uncertain period of time 
allotted to perform the great work, it behooves 
all to be vigilantly engaged therein. Therefore, 
|may all who peruse these lines, and who may feel 
that they have not been worshippers of the “ Fa- 
ther in spirit and in truth,” seriously ponder the 
importance, when assembled for that purpose, of 
jendeavouring to turn their minds inward to the 
|Lord; whois a rich rewarder of all those that 
‘diligently seek him, and who “ giveth liberally 
‘and upbraideth not to those who serve and wait 
upon him.” For He regardeth the humble, and 
contrite ones before him, and will cause them to 
feel him to be riches in poverty, strength in weak- 
/ness, and a present help in every needful time,” 
|strengthening them to overcome “ the sin which 
so easily besets them,” and enabling them through 
his power to experience hard things to be made 
easy, and bitter things to be made swect, so that 
they will show by their devout waiting before him 
that he is indeed a God to be worshipped “ in spl- 
rit and in truth.” 

Maryland First month, 1856. 
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THE HUSBANDMAN. 


Earth, of man the bounteous mother, 
Feeds him still with corn and wine; 

Ile who best would aid a brother, 
Shares with him these gifts divine. 


Many a power within her bosom 
Noiseless, hidden, works beneath ; 
Hence are seed, and leaf, and blossom, 

Golden ear and cluster’d wreath. 


These to swell with strength and beauty, 
Is the royal task of man; 

Man’s a king, his throne is duty, 
Since his work on earth began. 


Bud and harvest, bloom and vintage, 
These, like man, are fruits of earth ; 

Stamp’d in clay, a heavenly mintage, 
All from dust receive their birth. 


Barn and mill, and wine-vat’s treasures, 
Earthly goods for earthly lives, 

These are nature’s ancient pleasures, 
These her child from her derives. 


What the dream, but vain rebelling, 
It from earth we sought to flee? 
Tis our stored and ample dwelling, 

’Tis from it the skies we see. 


Wind and frost, and hour and season, 
Land and water, sun and shade, 
Work with these as bids thy reason, 

For they work thy toil to aid. 


Sow thy seed, and reap in gladness! 
Man himself is all a seed ; 
Hope and hardship, joy and sadness, 
Slow the plant to ripeness lead. 
John Sterling. 


a os 





| count from Pennsylvania of the principal differen-| He was satisfied that notwithstanding all attacks 
ces in point of doctrine, between George Keith| made on it, “the truth remained the same.” 
/and those of the people called Quakers, from whom | ‘And as the way of its working is to cleanse and 
| he separated.” This work was printed in London,! purify mankind in soul, body and spirit, and 
there being no printing press in Philadelphia in| make them fit temples for God to dwell in, by 
the year 1696. It was an octavo pamphlet of| virtue of his Holy Spirit in us, and also to entitle 
sixty or seventy pages. I have not been able to) us effectually to partake of the great and uuspeak- 
find a copy of it in any public or private library. | able benefit that accrues to mankind by that one 
In 1697 he was appointed one of the committee| offering of our Lord Jesus Christ on the tree of 
to examine all books proposed to be published by | the Cross: so it is highly necessary that we more 
any member of the Society of Friends within the|and more come to experience this cleansing work 
| limits of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. On| to be wrought in us, in order to be entitled to the 
| this committee he was from time to time appointed | benefit. For although our blessed Lord Jesus 
jas long as he lived. Many of the followers of| Christ offered up himself for the sins of the whole 
| George Keith continued their attacks of the Society | world, yet we read of none who by that offering 
jof Friends for many years after separating them-|are forever perfected but those who are sancti- 
selves from it. Among them all none equalled | fied.” 
Daniel Leids, for bitterness of feeling and perti-| We shall not attempt to give an analysis of this 
|nacity of purpose. His residence was at first in| work, those who are anxious to obtain a full 
jor near Burlington, but afterwards about Egg! knowledge of the actions of George Keith and his 
Harbour. He was a man of some talents and ed-| followers, will find many things to interest them 
ucation, and prepared an almanac for a long series | in Caleb Pusey’s writings. In 1699, Caleb Pusey 
of years, commencing with one for the year 1687.) was appointed one of a committee to draw up a 
This, for its lightness and frivolity, was suppressed | statement to be sent to England, of the number 
| by Friends in Philadelphia, and this probably was|of the followers of George Keith, who had gone 
|one cause of his ill nature towards them. About| to the Priests. 
ithe year 1697, Daniel published a book entitled,| Daniel Leeds continued to publish his almanac 


“« News of a Trumpet sounding in the wilderness, | 
&e.” This book, of which I have not been able 
to ptocure a copy, appears to have been filled with | 
personal abuse of particular Friends, and misrep-| 
resentations of their doctrines and actions. 

To this book Caleb Pusey prepared an answer, 
with this title—‘‘ Satan’s Harbenger encountered, 
| his false news of a Trumpet detected, his crooked 


For “The Friend.” | ways in the wilderness laid open to the view of| 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, the impartial and judicious. Being something by 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members be pe oar seen tr 
&e.,’ wherein is shown how in several respects he 
hath greviously wronged and abused divers emi- 
nent, worthy, and painful labourers in the work 
One of the company (supposed to be Caleb Pu-|of the Gospel in many places, by false citations 
sey) spoke to this import : “‘The great God, who) out of their books, and in many other places by | 
made the world and all things therein, conse-| perverting their sayings and expressions; besides) 
quently all mankind, Indians and English ; as he| his otherways basely reflecting upon several an-| 
made all, extends his love to all. This is plainly| tient Friends by name.” Two texts were also in| 
shown by his causing the rain and dews to fall on| the title page : “And the men of Israel said, Have | 
the ground of both Indians and English alike, that| ye seen this man that is come up? Surely to defy 
it may equally produce what the Indians, as well| Israel is he come up.” 1 Sam. xvii. 25. “ Be-| 
as what the English sow or plant on it. He also|hold he travaileth with iniquity, and hath con-| 
makes his sun shine equally on all. Seeing the|ceived mischief and brought forth falsehood.” | 
Great Being, who made all, extends his love to all,| Psalms vii. 16. John Wood, a minister of Glou- 
we are mutually bound to love one another.” The|cester county, West Jersey, added a few pages to) 
King replied, ‘‘ What you say is true; and as God|clear himself from certain charges made against) 
has given you corn, I would advise you to get it| him by Daniel Leids. 
in, for we intend you no harm.” It was then | In the Seventh month, 1698, the manuscript of | 
harvest time, and the people having fled from their|the above answer was presented to the Yearly 
farms, the king’s advice was very seasonable. | Meeting of ministers held at that time in Burling- 
The messengers parted with him in a friendly|ton, and was approved and directed to be pub- 
manner, and returning to Philadelphia, soon| lished. There were many difficulties in the way 
quieted the peoples’ fears. of getting a book hastily through the press of| 
Caleb Pusey was first chosen a representative to| Reynier Janson,* and it was not until 1700 that it| 
the General Assembly in the election in the fall| was presented to the public in a quarto volume of | 
of 1686. He was elected again the next year, and|124 pages. Many typographical errors defaced | 
very frequently afterward, when not acting as one| the book, in respect to which Caleb Pusey says in| 
of the council. the preface, “The chief occasion of their being so| 
The first important movement in religious so-| many errors was the printer being a man of| 
ciety which we find him engaged in, was signing | another nation and language, as also not bred to 
the testimony against George Keith, in 1692; he| that employment, consequently something unex- 
was that year a representative from Chester Quar- | pert both in language and calling, and the cor- 
terly Meeting, as be was generally thereafter until|rector not being so frequently at band as the 
his death. ‘The pamphlets of Keith and his fol-|case required.” 
lowers, written against the Society of Friends in| The design of his book, he informs us, was to 
general, and some of the Pennsylvania Friends in| prevent any from being deceived, and to open the 
particular, stirred up Caleb Pusey to take pen in eyes of such as had been deceived by Leeds’ book. 
hand in support of the Truth. His first effort as| 
& controversial writer was entitled “A modest ac- 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 140.) 
CALEB PUSEY. 














*Reynier Janson was a native of Holland. 


and to make it a vehicle for attacks upon Friends, 
particularly William Penu and Caleb Pusey. His 
almanac attacks and two priuted challenges, 
brought forth Caleb Pusey in 1702 once more 
before the public, in a quarto volume. His book 
was called, “Daniel Leeds justly rebuked for 
abusing William Penn, and his folly and false- 
hood, contained in his two printed challenges to 
Caleb Pusey, made manifest.” 

In the various attacks made on Caleb Pusey, he 
is frequently referred to as a miller, and seems to 
take the jeers of his antagonists on his “ miller's 
logic” in good part. He seems to have been 
ready to meet his opponents in whatever field of 
warfare they entered, and we find him preparing 
matter for almanacs to refute the attacks made on 
Friends in Almanacs. The calendars were proba- 
bly calculated by Jacob Taylor, who we know pre- 
pared and published one for many years. The 
paragraphs prepared for one of them were so un- 
palatable to some, that an anonymous attack on 
Caleb Pusey for writing them was drawn into the 
Yearly Meeting. The subject was referred by 
the Yearly Meeting of mivisters to a committee, 
of which Caleb Pusey was one, to prepare a suita- 
ble answer to the attack. 

In the year 1701 or 1702, John Richardson, 
being on a religious visit in this country, staid a 
while at the residence of his friend Caleb Pusey. 
His mill was on the edge of the wilderness, in 
which the Indians still resided, and many of them 
were located near at hand. John Richardson, 
walking in the old venerable forest, saw several of 
the Indian wigwams, and drew near to them, but 
he could not converse with the inhabitants. As 
he looked upon them, however, he felt the love 
of God flowing towards them, and in that love he 
afterwards sought out an interpreter, with whom 
he again visited them. He told them that he 
came with a message to them from the great man 
above, to persuade them not to kill, steal, get 
drunk, nor put away their wives for small faults, 
for the great and good Being would be offended 
with them if they did such things. On the 
\contrary, if they refrained from evil, God would 
| love and prosper them, and give them peace. The 
|Indians shed tears whilst listening to the good 
tidings, and gave quick eredence to the divine 
authority with which he spoke, and to the truth 
of his sayings. 

(To be continued.) 
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Florida Sea Island Cotton. 


Sea Island cotton is one of the grand produc- 
tions of Florida. From her insular position, 
quality of soil, and blandness of climate, this deli- 
cate and valuable crop is very successfully cultiva- 
ted. Itis said that this crop is produced the best 
where the soil is composed of clay, strongly mixed 
with vegetabledecomposition. Asa manure for cot- 
ton lands, sea-weeds and marsh-wud are found to be 


Those who have through the Lord’s mercy 
‘been favoured to experience being brought into 


and prosperity of these, wherever situated on the 
Lord’s footstool ; and they are as bone of my bone 


that blessed inheritance, which the faithful of|and flesh of my ficsh in the heavenly kindred, 
every generation have highly prized, and which|O, keep near unto him who hath visited your 


|they have obtained, not by right nor by power of 
\their own, do travel in spirit for the welfare of 
‘Zion and the enlargement of her borders, and 
| when there is a drawing back or turning aside from 
the holy commandment delivered unto them, by 


excellent, increasing the quantity of the crop with- 
out injuring the fineness and glossiness of the|the language of the Apostle, “If any man 
staple. The cotton seed is planted in rows, from | draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in 
six to eight feet apart, and the plant kept free|him.’” May such as have been favoured in the 
from weeds by the use of the hoe and plough. | light of the Lord to see the stratagems of the ene- 
The shrub grows rapidly, and throws out a pro-/™y for laying waste his heritage, by removing 
fusion of rich yellow bloosoms, and at length the the ancient land-marks and inducing many by his 
pods appear. These, bursting open about Ninth | plausible reasoning and a desire to shun the cross, 


mo., reveal their snowy treasures to the planter’s | to believe that there is but little or nothing in| 


gaze. The field must now be picked, as exposure | this, that, or the other of the testimonies apper- 
to the weather injures the fine gloss of the cotton. | taining to our high and holy profession, stand as 
The down is collected, exposed on a scaffold to dry, | with their loins girded, their lamps trimmed, and 
and is then passed through the gin, whose thous-| their lights burning ; for every part of the doctrines, 
and fingers quickly separate it from the seed, |and every testimony laid upon this people in the 
after which it is packed in bales, and is ready | beginning, to uphold, remain binding upon it 
for the market. As the pods do not open all at | now ; Quakerism carried out, being nothing more 
a time, several pickings are necessary to clean the | nor Jess than primitive Christianity revived. 


field. | 


ced in Marion county, which more resembled a|cient paths, who cannot join with the multitude 


tree than a shrub, the lower branches being suffi- in owning as a true Yearly Meeting those who 


cient to sustain the weight of a man. ‘The cotton have seceded in Ohio, may be favoured to keep in 
crop is liable to many accidents; the caterpillar | the faith and in the patience of the saints, and 


any, it occasions suffering; and such can adopt} 


souls, and hath made you willing to suffer for his 
name and Truth’s sake, and never grow weary of 
it, for more is gained by patient suffering accord. 
‘ing to the will of God, than any other way. The 
Lord will arise when he hath turned and over. 
turned, and restore to his poor afflicted church 
the years that the locust, the canker worm, and 
the catterpillar have eaten, and again beautify her 
with the garments of salvation, as in the day 
when he gathered her by his mighty hand and 
| his outstretched arm. 

Let us, in the language of the Apostle, hold 
fast the confidence and the rejuiciug of the ho 
firm unto the end, striving together for the build. 
ing up of the broken down walls of Zion, and the 
|rearing up of her gates that have been burned, 
Ah! then, my dear friends, light would break 
forth as out of obscurity, the unity and fellowship 
|which is in Christ would more and more be felt 
|to bind us together, and to make us one another's 
joy in the Lord, and it would no more be uttered 





The fervent desire of my heart is, that the | 
The cotton shrub grows very luxuriantly in ‘faithful in every part of our society, who are en- 
Florida. The writer has secn a specimen produ- deavouring to walk in the good old way, the an- 


in our ears, “We and they,” but we should in 
very deed be one people, united by His Spirit and 
strengthened by His grace, for our respective ser- 
vicesin thechurch. Were we individually brought 
and kept here, the enemy, with all his combined 
forces, could not hurt us. The Lord in his mercy 
gathered the Society of Friends, and by bisalmighty 
power hath protected and carried it thus far, and he 


sometimes destroys whole fields of it ; the red-bug |the Lord will work in them and for them, to his) will not suffer it to become extinct, nor those clear 


pierces the pod and discolours the cotton, and ajown praise, and to their unspeakable joy and 
heavy wind sometimes entirely destroys the pod. | peace, opening a way for them in his own time. 


Good cotton lands will yield three or four bun-|O! my beloved friends ! hold fast your confidence, 
dred pounds to the acre, and it is said that one|firm unto the end; let no plausible reasonings 


hand may cultivate about three acres. The price |prevail over you, but endeavour to stand in that 


of the article varies according to the quality and | light which our blessed Lord and Saviour may 
state of the market, from fifteen to twenty cents|favour you with, and you will be kept in the 
per pound. i ) ; t 
To every hundred pounds of cotton produced, | to suffer for his sake all his appointed time. 
there are about ten bushels of seed, weighing forty| The society of Friends may be greatly reduced 


pounds to the bushel. Experiments have been|in numbers by the compromising, separating 


made in turning the seed to account, by extract-|Spirit, which has for some years past been at 
ing oil from it; and we believe the result has| work within our borders; but let all whom the 
proved that about half a gallon of crude oil may| Lord hath quickened by his Spirit, and brought 


be obtained from the bushel. The oil cake may |out of Egyptian darkuess into his marvellous 
be also used for cattle and horses. It is thought | light, and who feel bound to uphold the ancient 


views of Christian doctrine and practice upheld by 
| it, to fall to the ground ; nay, it is not in his heart 
|to suffer it so to be; but for our backsliding and 


| 





|meekness and gentleness of Christ; being willing 


unfaithfulness he hath corrected us, that we might 
‘be brought back upon original ground, serving 
him in newness of spirit, and be enabled to exem- 
| plify the description given of the church formerly: 
“Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, 
fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as 
an army with banners ?” 
State of Ohio, First month, 1856. 


The London Post-Ofice.—A writer in the last 
number of Putnam’s Magazine, speaking of the 
London Post Office says:—‘‘ Each letter goes 
through from ten to fourteen processes, and the 


by some that the seed used in this way would pay | faith, the testimonies and the discipline of our re-| wonder is, how 500 men can handle 200,000 with 


one-half of the labour required for the cultivation ligious society, endeavour to get under, and keep 


\under, the government of a right spirit, and all 


For “ The Friend.” 
Hold fast your Confidence. 


of the crop.— Florida News. 


one another because we may not see eye to eye in 


hastiness will be kept down; and all judging of 


some points, will be guarded against; remember- 

Many and deep are the provings of the faithful|ing that our friends who may differ from us have 
followers of the Lamb, in this day of great de-|the same privilege of access to the Spirit of Truth 
parture from the life and power of godliness by |that we have; and thus we will be kept near to 
many under our name; and they are at times|one another and waiting for one another, and the| reign,’ ‘ Blind,’ &e. 


so little confusion and so few mistakes. A spec- 
tator is astonished at the rapidity with which the 
letters are made to pass under the stamp. An 
active stamper will stamp and count from seven to 
eight thousand an hour. The process of sorting is 
carried on on large tables, which are divided into 
apartments, labelled ‘Great Western,’ ‘ Eastern 
Countries,’ ‘Southeastern,’ ‘Scotch,’ ‘ Irish,’ ‘ Fo- 


Those marked ‘ Blind’ are 





clothed with the spirit of prayer, that the Lord, enemy will not be suffered to gain the ascendency carried to a person called the ‘Blind Man,’ who 


in the riches of his mercy, would. be pleased tojover us. 


And if, through unwatchfulness, he| has more skill in decyphering bad writing than a 
turn the captivity of Zion, and bring her sons and|should unhappily get within the camp, help is| Philadelphia lawyer. 


He will take a letter directed 


daughters under the government of his pure|laid upon One that is mighty, and he will thrust | thus : ‘Srom Predevi,’ and read at once Sir Hum- 
Spirit in their hearts, whereby they would be|him out if we are individually concerned to get|phrey Davy; a letter superscribed ‘ jonsmect ne 


drawn more unreservedly to conform to the ancient |right and to keep right ourselves. 
ing their practical effects by their lives. 


Israel, to keep them from the assaults of the ene-| praise and the glory of her adorable Head. 


Then as a} Weasal pin Tin,’ he sees, immediately, belongs to 
faith, and to adhere more and more firmly to the dis-| well disciplined army, under the Captain of Sal- 
cipline and order of our religious society, exhibit-| vation, we would be enabled to go forth, conquer- 
These |ing and to conquer our soul’s enemies, and the 
ought not to let go their confidence in the all-sus-|church, however much diminished in numbers, 
taining and preserving power of the Shepherd of| would appear in her primitive beauty, to the|skin, soft and pliable. 


‘John Smith, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.’ In short, 
he is such an adept at this business that it is almost 
impossible to write or spell so as to be unintelligi- 
ble to him. The mail bags are made of sheep 
They are sealed up with 
| wax upon the twive that is tied around the top. 


my, whether from within, or without them ; for as | 


ws | are found lying low before him, he will keep 
and support them, and in his own time give them 
to witness the fulfilment of that scripture declara- 
tion, ‘The Lamb and his followers shall have the 
victory.” 


My faith is unshaken in the continued mercy|The average weight of the evening mail from 
\of the Lord our Helper, and I feel for the little) London is about fourteen tons. The number of 
‘remnant up and down in the land, who may be/newspapers sent from the office yearly is esti- 
compared to the gleanings of the vintage, the two|mated at 53,000,000; the average number of 
\or three berries in the top of the uppermost bough ; | letters sent daily is 267,524; the average number 
= I can say that my life is bound up with the life| received is 283,225.” 
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: Selected. | poor tradesman in Greenock, in Scotland, and pro- 

Story of a TeaKettle, \bably had never read a book, the spelling book 
Ona winters evening, nearly one hundred years and the Bible excepted. 

ago, the tea board was laid out, and the window 

curtains closely drawn, in the humble parlour of a | 

swall house in the town of Greenock, in the West | 

of Scotland. A tidy, active matron, was bustling 


ee 


From the Journal of George Fox. 
Dear Friends and brethren—who have known | 
g 


mee ; ial ee the Lord’s eternal arm and power, that hath pre-| 
about, slicing the bread and butter, a blazing fire | oryeq you upon the heavenly rock and founda-| 
gleamed and roared in the grate, and curled round 15). ani] hath built your hous *: a 
the black sides of the kettle which reposed in the ’ your house upon it; you have 


|known many winds, tempests, and storms, that 
ids j a ‘ d th or | ° J H P —— . 
midst of it, and the fire crackled, and the water! i ve risen out of that sea where the beast rose ; 


boiled with a faintly heard popling sound, and a), ; extagen 
stream of white a came aialne out of the ee ee wed ai by ape 
spout of the kettle, with ashrill cheery hiss. Now the | |}, iii aaa: a. = th = a: Pn — God’s 
watron aforesaid saw nothing particular in all this ; | 0). aed a Des r, saat pee he. 7 
kettles had boiled and fires had burned from the aoe 2 th - ae aie - he “ye 
beginning, and would probably do so to the end of | I aie aoe = oe cat a be = = worm, ¢ °| 
iS aeane | Lord's power is over all, and his kingdom cannot 

(be shaken. Therefore, all ye children of God, 


As the matron stooped to pour the boiling fluid |). P as 
' ichildren of tl 
in the tea-pot, her son James, a boy of twelve | ie light, and heirs of his kingdom, a 


summers, sat on a low bench in front of the fire joyful, peaceable habitation keep in; keeping out! 
su 8, sat on aaa ’}of all the contentions and disputes about things 
his elbows resting on each knee, while his hands |) 154 Lay hand on no man, nor nothing aa 
supported his head, being placed under the chin ; denly, lest they should be puffed up with that 
the boy was intently gazing at the fire, the kettle) which fades, and so come to loss: but mind the| 
and the steam, swallowing them with his eyes, ab-| 7 5.47, power that keeps open your onsen) 
sorbed in deep thoughts, and lost in contempla-| 1, cog things present and to come; and in that! 
tion. The boy looked at the fire, and the mother lye will aon anu handle th d f lif | 
looked at the boy. “Was there ever sic an idle | ; ee 
ne'er do weel in this world as our Jamie?” was | 


| Dear Friends everywhere, have power over 
‘ : : | your own spirits. As G sed y i 
the question which almost uuconsciously she pro- J pirits. As God hath blessed you with 
posed to herself. 


outward things, have a care of trusting in them, 
Mrs. B. stepped in at this moment; turning to} 





or falling into difference one with another about! 
io “gp Z . , | thes ’ ings i i 

the visitor, Jamie’s mother said, “ Mrs. B., did! : : ae ylang. —_ — 
you ever see the likes of our Jamie? Look at|P™" 2¥9): ut all live in the love of God, and 


an ca ; that live i i ; i 
him; he’ll sit there for hours, staring at the kettle |. at live in peace with God, and one with). 


another. Follow the works of charity, and over- 
come evil with good to all; for what good have all 
the tinklers done, with their cymbals and sounding 
brass? They always bred confusion, and never 
did good in any age; tivkling with their cymbals, 
and sounding with their brass, to draw out the| 
simple to follow them. Therefore it is good for| 
all the children of God to keep in their possession 
of life, and in the love of God, that is everlasting. 

As for all the tumults of the world, and the 


and the steam, till you wad think his cen wad | 
come out of his heed.” 

And truth to tell, there was something peculiar | 
in the glance of the boy’s eye. There was mind, 
active, speaking mind, looking through it. He 
seemed as one who gazed upon a wondrous vision, | 
and whose every sense was bound up in the dis- 
play of gorgeous pageantry floating before him. 
He had sat watching the escaping steam, until the 


thin vapourous column had appeared to cast itself | . ; 
P PP 7 apostates from the truth, the Lord’s power is over 


upward in fantastic, changing shapes; someti ; ; 
P astic, ging shapes; somenmes | them all, and Christ reigns; and the Lord saith, 


the subtle fluid, gathering force and quantity I 
2 © aan Sa ” »|** No weapon that is fi avains viele ey 
would gently raise one side of the lid of the kettle, a4 amg t-y found — thee shall pros 
Now, Friends, you are not 


emit a white puff, and then let the metal fall with es ae. Ii. ioe 
a low clavking sound. There was power and, |i, st - oa are ee have been formed 
strength in that watery cloud; and as the dream-| a “a  cetenne ae and daughters of God ; 
ing boy saw this, an unbidden thought came upon ‘his ail 9 h a i restrained them according to} 
his mind, and he knew that the fierce struggle|_ ‘dt «i nei ‘y ane prospered. The Lord | 
was symbolical of intellect warring with the ele- a tongue that shall rise a judg: | 
one ent against thee, thou shalt condemn ;” so God 
And still he gazed, and saw in his day-dreams| a oa ran ® power to his children, to con- 
ships sailing without wind or sails, and wagons'| oe ee oa ar shall ae judg-| 
propelled o’er deserts wild by some power unseen | cde : the & = ye ry = — = 
toeye. “Jamie, Jamie,” exclaimed his mother,! \¢ |, aca _ are; Cheer tigneonenens 1 
“uli by to your tea; if 1 Gud ye staring at the fire : =, suith the Lord.” You are not insensible of 
again, ye'll feel the wecht of my aa \¢ . wany tongues that have risen up against us in 
The boy rose meekly, and did as he was told. een yea, of apostates and poutine, but = 
His name was James Watt, afterwards Sir James. i a ee trath, the power of God, according 
He was honoured by the title of knighthood, being | a haha of God, * every age that riseth 
the first who applied the powers of steam to any | "enna thee, thou shalt condemn.” It is not 
useful purpose. une tongue only thou shalt condemn, but “ every 
Steam has made this old world of ours a new|\0U8%e thet stall rie up in jotgecet —s 
one. What does it not do for man? It hurries | *B¢*> thou shalt condema.” The Lord giveth 
him across the Atlantic in ten days, and grinds | ‘>! power to his servants and children, to 
wheat in the grocer’s store; yet this triumph of judge the evil tongues; and he doth restrain! 
art and science was once the laughing-stock of |tle Weapons found against them, so that they 
Jeering thousands, and once it was only the waking |®ball wm qounger: qqueaes his children that he! 
phantasy of a boy’s mind as he sat and, in seem. hath begotten. Praises and honour be to his 
ing idleness, watched a little column of vapour | bly nawe forever. Amen. G. F. 
tise from the spout of a tea-kettle. Third month, 1689. 
The above anecdote is literally true. Watt was 
borne in 1736. This incident occurred when he 
was in his twelfth year. 











It is always term time in the court of con- 
He was the son of aj science. 


| 


For “ The Friend.” 
Profitable Reflections. 

We are never well informed of the truth, till we 
are conformed to the truth. 

Speak of people’s virtues, conceal their infirmi- 
ties ; if thou can say uo good, say no ill of them. 

Religion begins with a knowledge of man’s self, 
and is perfected with the knowledge of God. 

We may know what Christ hath done for us, 
by what he hath done in us. 

None are so easily acquainted, so closely knit 
together, and so much endeared to one another, as 
real Christians. 

One true Christian differs from another without 
breach of charity, as friends love one another, 
though in different garbs. 

When Paul was a Pharisce, he thought he was 
blameless ; when he was a Christian, the chief of 
sinners. 

Judge thyself with a judgment of sincerity, and 
thou wilt judge others with a judgment of charity. 

A zealous soul, without meekness, is like a ship 
in a storm, in danger of wreck. 

When the Christian is most sensible of Ais own 
weakness, and most dependent on Christ’s strength, 
then he stands safest; when he is most vile in his 
own eyes, he is most glorious in the eyes of God. 
When Job abborred himself, then God raised him. 
When the centurian thought himself the most 
unworthy, Christ said, “I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel.” 
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In our present number will be found the twen- 
tieth Annual Report of the Association for the 
care of Coloured Orphans, and we once more com- 
mend the Institution to the generous charity of 
our readers. We believe there are few more 
worthy of it, whether as regards the humane ob- 
ject for which it was established, or the manner 
in which that object is carried out. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 5th instant. 
The cotton market was dull, and prices had declined 3d. 
The sales of the week were 24,000 bales. Breadstuffs 
were also dull of sale; the quotations were from 40s. to 
42s. Gd. per bbl. for flour. White wheat, 11s. 8d. to 12s. 
per 70 lb.; red wheat, 10s. 8d. to 11s. The bullion in 
the Bank of England had decreased £170,000; there 
was greater stringency in the London money market. 
Consols, 874 a 87}. 

The War.—A Grand Council of War is to be held in 
Paris, to collect, interchange and consider all possible 
information relative to the war. Marshal Pelissier is 
said to have given his opinion, that no further success 
for the allies is possible on the present base of opera- 
tions. On the 16th ult., a detachment of Cossacks de- 
feated a strong squadron of British cavalry near Kertch. 
The English commander was made prisoner. Large 
bodies of Russian troops were marching from the Crimea 
to Bessarabia, and the places of the retiring troops were 
being filled from the reserves. Omar Pacha had made 
a retrograde movement with his army, renouncing his 
intention of attacking Kutais. The greater part of the 
Russian army will winter at Kars. The Russians found 
in that city 3000 wounded men and 250 cannon. The 
Russians hold the defile between Kars and Erzeroum, 
and many persons were leaving the latter city under the 
apprehension that it might be attacked. The advices 
from Sweden are warlike. The m‘litary commanders 
have received instructions to have their respective regi- 
ments in the highest state of efficiency before spring. 
The indications are, that in accordance with a secret 
article in the recent treaty, Sweden will join the allies 
in active hostilities against Russia. The allies are mak- 
ing active preparations to throw upon the Rhine, in the 
neighbourhood of Strasbourg; an army of 180,000 sol- 
diers: intended first to force the German States, and es- 
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pecially Prussia, into some sort of an alliance by which| New York.—The assembly organized on the 16th, | butter and lard could not be had at any price, and flour 
the commerce between ber and Russia will be cut off,| having previously agreed that a plurality might elect,| was scarce at $25 per bbl. ‘ 
Orville Robinson was chosen Speaker by a union of| feet on the level, and no mail had been received for six 
| Republican and Democratic votes. From the Governor's | weeks. 


and the latter power isolated; and secondly, to act 
against Russia through Poland. The Danish govern- 
ment, it is said, consents to the establishment of depots | 
for the English fleet at Kiel, which will rendezvous | 
there in the spring. 

RUSSIA.—Count Esterhazy reached St. Petersburg | 
on the 26th of last month, and the next day laid the| 
peace propositions of Austria before the Russian Cabi- 
net. From the tenor of a circular issued by Count Nes- 
selrode, it may be inferred that the demands of the} 
allies in relation to the Black Sea, will not be assented | 
to by Russia. That power, however, proposes, ‘“ That 
the right of Turkey to close the Straits, shall be main-| 
tained; that no ships of war shall be admitted into the | 
Black Sea, excepting Russian and Turkish; that the| 
number of ships shall be mutually arranged by Russia 
and Turkey, by special treaty, and by these powers 
alone.” Contracts have been advertised for immense 
quantities of artillery stores, and new rifle regiments 
were being enrolled. The Czar has issued a decree con- 
ferring on peasants the right to possess landed property | 
in Poland. Personal serfdom is to be replaced by an- 
nual payment. Three years are allowed for the execu- | 
tion of the decree. 

INDIA AND CHINA.—Martial 
claimed in the Santhal district. 
not been suppressed, but was no longer dangerous. 
A battle occurred on the 7th of Eleventh month, in 
Oude, between the insurgents and the British troops, 
the latter assisting the troops of the King of Oude. Five| 
hundred dead were left on the field, and the insurgents 
dispersed ; the country was stiil unsettled. The order 
prohibiting the export of saltpetre from India, except to 
England, was loudly complained of. Chinese affairs 
remained unchanged. A horrible affair had occurred | 
at Manilla. The American ship Waverly, with 442 
Chinese labourers on board, had put into that port, to 
inter the captain, who had died at sea. Some trouble 
ensuing among the Chinese, the mate shot two or three | 
of them, and driving the rest below, fastened the hatches, 
and went on shore to attend to the burial of the captain. 
When he returned and opened the hatches, 250 of the 
Chinese were found to have died from suffocation. The 
mate and crew had been imprisoned by the Spanish | 
authorities. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The House had not 
organized on the 21st inst. The contest for the Speak- 
ership has been maintained with an obstinacy which 
might seem amusing, were not the parties to the strife 
convened as legislators for the performance of grave and} 
important duties affecting the interests of a great na-| 
tion. Although daily repeated ballots show, that the 
1.embers will not concentrate their votes, so as to give 
i majority to either of the candidates, they yet continue 
unwilling to allow an election to be made in any other 
manner. 

Bounty Land Warrants.—The total number of appli- 
eants for bounty lands at the Pension Office, to Twelfth | 
mo. 31st, 1855, was 232,200; and the number allowed | 
or granted, 77,700 out of 136,524 examined. 

Ohio.—The receipts into the State treasury during | 
the year 1855, amount to $4,215,854, and the expendi- 
tures to $3,512,484. The total debt of the State is 
$14,008,295. 

Chicago, Ill.—The receipts of grain the last season, 
were 20,457,983 bushels; of lumber, 336,553,497 feet. 
No other city in the United States receives so large an 
amount of these articles. 

North and South.—The number of patents issued from 
the Patent Office last vear, is very unequally divided 
between the two sections. To residents in the free 
States, 1684 patents were granted ; to those in the slave 
States, 222; and of these, 112 were for Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia, leaving only 110 for 
all the rest of the South. 

The Eastern Cities—A large portion of the entire 
wealth of the nation appears to be concentrated at the 
great commercial points of the United States. One- 
eighth part of the whole property of this country, ac- 
cording to the Boston Traveller, is owned by the citi- 
zens of New York and Boston. Boston alone, within 


law had been pro-| 
The insurrection had | 


its corporate limits, owns, it is stated, one-twentieth of| 


th: property of the entire union. Providence, R. I., is 
also a wealthy city, having an assessed valuation of 56 
millions, with a population of only 50,000. 

Washington, D. U—lIn a table published in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) National Intelligencer, it is stated that 
there were 254 new houses erected in Washington dur- 
ing the year 1855, making the total number 8920. The 
number of inhabitants is estimated at 58,201. The 
assessed value of all kinds of real and personal property, 


/an increase since 1850 of 372,024. 


| States, each doing the work of sixty men. 


| 662 miles. On the last thirty-seven days of the passage, 
she averaged two hundred and three miles per day ; the} 
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Message the following items are gleanned. The popu-| 
lation of the State by the census of 1855, is 3,470,063; 
The number of) 
aliens was 632,746 ; coloured persons not taxed, 35,956 ; | 
Indians, 3945. The number of children of proper age, | 
to attend school, was 1,233,987, of whom 900,523 were at | 
district schools, 38,734 at academies, 53,764 at unincor- | 
porated schools. The number of the school districts is | 
11,728. Expenses of the public schools, teachers’ sala- 
ries, $2,301,411; libraries, $55,416; school buildings, 
&c., $863,990; total, $3,220,817. The State canals 
produced last year $2,639,792 ; expenditures, $989,792 ; 
net income, $1,650,000. The State revenue falls short 
of the expenses, about $250,000. The Governor recom- | 
mends the construction of another Asylum for the In- 
sane. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 220; there were 
33 deaths from small-pox, and 2 from varioloid. 
Miscellaneous.—Cold in Texas.—At San Antonio, the 
weather has been unusually severe. The temperature 
had fallen to 19°, and ice, three inches thick, had been | 
formed. 
Planing Machines.—It is calculated that there are now 
over thirty thousand planing machines in the United 
If this state- 
ment is correct, no less than 1,800,000 men would be 
required to perform the work now done by the ma- 
chines. 
African Colonization.—During the year 1855, 207 emi- 
grants to Liberia were sent out by the American Colo- 
nization Society. The receipts of the Society for the 
year, were $55,276. The annual report gives an en- 
couraging view of the affairs of the Liberian Republic. 
The Reading Railroad.—The receipts of this road for 
the last year, were $4,321,793; of which the chief item 
was for freight on coal. The quantity brought down 
was 2,213,292 tons, and the freight charged $3,664,094. 
The net profit of the year’s business is stated to be 
$2,593,915. 
Farming in Virginia.—A farmer, of King George coun- 
ty, bought four hundred and fifty acres of land in 1851, 
for $4500. One half was in wood. From that time to 
this time he has spent in cash, for manure, about as 
much as the land cost him. In 1852 he says that he 
sold twelve hundred bushels of wheat; in 1853, two 
thousand one hundred bushels; in 1854, one thousand 
three hundred bushels ; and last year two thousand five 
hundred bushels. He has also made an average sur- 
plus, each year, of one thousand bushels of corn, and 
six hundred dollars’ worth of hay. 

Fast Sailing.—The clipper ship Bald Eagle, of Boston, 
Mass., arrived at Callao, Eleventh mo. 26th, from China, 
after a passage of eighty-three days, a distance of 15,- 





average of the whole passage was one hundred and 
eighty-nine miles per day. 

Coffee from Brazil—The quantity of Coffee imported 
from Brazil greatly exceeds that imported from all other 
countries. It amounted last year to 135,000,000 pounds, 
against 21,000,000 of St. Domingo, 15,000,000 of Vene- 
zuela, and 8,000,000 of Java. 

Extreme Cold.—At Chicago, on the night of the 8th, 
the thermometer stood 30° below zero. At St. Paul, 
Minnesota, it was recently 28° below; during the day 
|it ranged from that to 10° below, and at 7 P.M. stood 
20° below. 
| The Jamaica Sugar Crop.—The N. Y. Sun says, “ The 
| sugar crop on the Island of Jamaica this season, is 50,- 
000 hhds. greater than ever before. This is attributed 
to ‘Yankees’ having taken the management of several 
of the largest sugar estates. In working, they employ 
the negroes at so much per day paying in cash every 
week.” The cash payments are said to have waked up 
the labourers, and imparted new life to the whole busi- 
| ness. 

Marine Disasters.—The severe storm in the early part 
of the month, occasioned the loss of many vessels upon 
and near our coasts. The packet ship St. Denis, from 
New York for Havre, foundered on the 6th inst. 


at $60,000, with a cargo of grain, flour, &c., worth 
$120,000. 


number, perished. 


The 
captain and most of the crew, and all the passengers 
were drowned. The St. Denis was a large vessel, valued 


Eleven of the seamen saved themselves in 
one of the boats; all the rest on board, thirty-four in 





The snow was about six 


The English and French Exhibitions.—The London ex. 

hibition of 1851 was visited by 6,039,195 persons dur- 
ing the 155 days it remained open. That in Paris, in 
1855, was open 198 days, and was visited by 4,533,464 
persons. 
The Flour and Grain Markets.—The quotations in our 
three principal cities on the 19th, were as follows :— 
New York, flour, State, $8 a $8.124; Southern, $8.87}, 
a fair export demand; red Southern wheat, $1.93; 
Western, $1.80. Philadelphia, flour, $8.25 to $8.37}, 
for shipping brands, and $8.50 a $8.75, for extra; red 
wheat, $1.95 a $2.00; white, $2.10 a $2.20. Baltimore, 
flour, $8 a 8.124; corn, 74 cts. a 76 cts. for yellow, and 
73 cts. a 75 cts. for white. 





SOUP HOUSE. 


The Society for supplying the poor of the city with 
soup, have opened their house, No. 16 Green’s coart, 
and are daily delivering soup, (First-days excepted,) 
between the hours of 11 and 1 o’clock, to such necessi- 
tous poor as produce a recommendation from some 
respectable person. 

As the Society is dependent for means to support this 
useful charity, on the annual donations of the benevo- 
lent, they respectfully solicit aid from such as may be 
disposed to contribute. Donations in money may be 
sent to the Treasurer, Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 South 
Fourth street, or to Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street. 
Beef, flour, beans, rice or other vegetables will be 
gratefully received at the soup house. 





Friends’ Boarding-School for Indian Children, at 
Tunessassah. 


Two women Friends are wanted at this Institution to 
assist in the family. 
Also, a man Friend to aid in carrying out the con- 
cern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to JosepH ELxINToy, 
377 S. Second street, 
Tuomas Evans, 


Philad., Eleventh mo. Ist, 1855. 180 Arch street, 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samve. Hittes, Wilmington, Del. 
Tuomas Evans ‘ 
SAMUEL BETTLE, Jr. } Philada. 
ice tlapeaaie 
MarrieED, on Fifth-day, the 8th of Eleventh month, 
1855, at Friends’ Meeting, Middletown, Delaware Co., 
Pa., Toomas Smeptry, of Harford Co., Md., and PHiLena 
YARNALL, of the former place. 
ER 


Diep, on the 9th of Twelfth month, 1855, Mary P., 
wife of James E. Mott, of Plymouth Particular and 
Monthly Meeting, in the 35th year of her age. She bore 
a severe illness of eight days with remarkable patience, 
during which she said but little, though her mind seem- 
ed calm and composed. Her affectionate disposition had 
endeared her to a large circle of friends, who have the 
consolation to believe that she has exchanged this state 
of existence for an admittance into a mansion of rest and 
peace. 





, on the evening of the 15th ult., at the residence 
of her sister in Hamorton, Chester Co., Pa., ELIZaBET# 
Euuiott, of Philadelphia. This dear Friend bore the 
sufferings of a protracted illness, with exemplary pa- 
tience and resignation, yet often desiring that if it was 
the will of her heavenly Father, the work might be cut 
short in righteousness. Her friends have the consoling 
belief, that her redeemed spirit has through mercy been 
permitted to enter into a heavenly mansion. 

, on the 7th instant, at his residence in Cayugs 
county, N. Y., Jos Oris; a member of Scipio Monthly 
Meeting. Having “kept the faith,” he quietly and 
peacefully finished his course, in the 73d year of his 
age. 





, on the 12th inst, in the 63d year of her age, 
Resecca Barton ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 








the Green Bay (Wis.) Advocate, states that much suf- 





including bank and other stocks, is $25,568,703. 





A Dreary Winter THome.—A letter from Carp river, 
Lake Superior, dated Twelfth mo. 11th, published in 


fering was anticipated this winter in that region. Pork, 





Friends of Philadelphia for the Southern District. 

, on the 13th inst., in the 8lst year of his age, 
Jasper Cope; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Western District. 












